THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

by an immense number of lanes, alleys, courts, and by-
places.   The law against vagabondage, which prohibits the
wandering of suspicious characters as well as of the poor
from parish to parish, has long been in abeyance.   So far
as London and Westminster are concerned, everybody is
permitted to go where he pleases.   The requirement that
no person shall be without a place of abode is technically
evaded by the gangs of thieves and robbers who herd in
so-called private houses, where they pay a penny a quartern
for gin and twopence a night for lodging, and less if they
sleep two in a bed.   They lie promiscuously, no distinction
being made for sex, in all the rooms from cellar to garret.
Having sent Saunders "Welch several times on search war-
rants to these miserable places, he once accompanied Ms
constable to two little houses, in Shorediteh, which they
emptied of nearly seventy men and women, among whom
was "one of the prettiest girls I had ever seen."   She was
just married to an Irishman who had brought her there to
celebrate their nuptials.   On searching the seventy inmates,
the officers found upon them all (excepting the bride who
had robbed her mistress) less than a shilling.   Whereupon
Fielding remarks: "The . .  . wonder is, that we have not
a thousand more robbers than we have; indeed, that all
these wretches are not thieves, must give us either a very
high idea of their honesty, or a very mean one of their
capacity and courage/'    The law needed, according to
Fielding, only slight amendment in order to give the magis-
trate power to send vagabonds to the parishes whence they
came, where, among people who know them, it would "be
impossible for them to steal or rob, without being presently
hanged or transported out of the way."

The apprehension of felons hardened in crime has be-
come, says Fielding, a very hazardous undertaking. High-
waymen often commit robberies in open daylight, in the
sight of many people, and afterwards ride triumphantly
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